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in the Long Parliament Falkland subsequently took against
Lord Keeper Finch, in view also of his unequivocal attitude on
the ship-money question, the grounds upon which Gardiner
arrives at his conclusion seem to me strangely inadequate.
Falkland may not have felt so strongly on the matter in
1635 as he obviously did in 1641; but is there any sufficient
ground for the assumption that his omission to pay his
quota was accidental ? A man might very well commend
the King's determination to assert English supremacy upon
the high seas without approving the questionable means by
which he sought to attain an entirely meritorious end. Nor
can Falkland's anxiety to obtain the command of a troop
of horse in the Scotch war be accepted as conclusive evi-
dence that he approved the object of the war. Falkland
was always ambitious of military service. His chagrin at
being deprived of his command in Ireland, his anxiety to
see service in the Low Countries have been already noted ;
his impetuous courage in battle led, as we shall see, to his
death in Newbury fight.

But whatever be the truth as to Falkland's attitude in
regard to the collection of ship-money, there can be little
question as to the general unpopularity of the impost and
still less as to the dismay caused by the judicial decision in
its favour. In the famous test case Hampden's counsel
relied primarily on " a multitude of records, beginning with
one in King John's time and so downwards" to prove the
illegality of taxation without consent; and while admitting
that " in this business of defence the suprema potestas is
inherent in his Majesty, as part of his Crown and Kingly
dignity," they contended that such potestas must under
ordinary circumstances be exercised in and through Par-
liament. In a sudden emergency the King no doubt might
and must act on behalf of the nation; but in what sense
could emergency be pleaded in 1635 ? To all men it was

9ds his reigne.
